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The following excerpts are fram the August issue of 
“Labor's Monthly Survey,” published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 

The July 15 deadline has passed without a signifi- 
cant roll back in living costs. Seasonal price declines 
in fruits and vegetables in some areas, plus the roll 
back in certain meats and butter effected by O.P.A., 
reduced living costs by 1 per cent from May to July. 
But further price increases are expected by fall. 


The chart [printed in the “Survey”] shows the 
steady increase since pre-war in the amount workers 
must pay per dollar of wages spent for living costs. 
To buy the same living standard in July, 1943, as in 
August, 1939, the average worker had to add 26 
cents to every dollar spent for living necessities, with 
consequent loss of that amount. 


Carry Burden of High Prices 


The burden of high prices falls with special weight 
on those groups whose income has increased less than 
the average since pre-war: Teachers, office workers, 
iclephone and telegraph employees, workers in re- 
tail stores, persons living on income from annuities 
and investments, unorganized workers. Teachers’ in- 
come, for instance, increased less than 7 per cent from 
1939 to 1948; office workers in factories in New York 
State received only half as much increase as pro- 
duction workers in the same factories. 


Budget Shows Worker’s Deficit 


The new Heller Committee wartime living cost 

budget just out shows that the wage earner who 
could support his family at an adequate living stand- 
ard in September, 1942, now falls short of that stand- 
ard by $192 per year because his wages have been 
frozen while living costs rose. Skilled and “white 
collar” workers have a similar deficit of $194 per year. 
These deficits remain even after the committee has 
allowed for all reasonable wartime economies. 
The Heller Committee budget is generally accepted 
throughout the country to represent a health and 
decency living standard. The annual cost of the war- 
time standard at March, 1943, prices was: For wage 
learners, average for the country $2770; for skilled 
craftsmen and white collar workers, $3513. These 
wartime budgets have been pared down to the mini- 
uum consistent with “maintaining the fundamentals 
1 healthful and decent. living in accordance with 
community standards under wartime conditions.” 
lhey exclude goods now off the market, account for 
h:ilioning, and provide for income, victory and payroll 
axes, and War Bond purchases at 10 per cent of 
ncome. The burden of taxes and bond buying falls 
leavily on the frozen pay envelope, and can only be 
net by overtime work or: by another member of the 
jumily taking a job. If this is not possible, the family 
vill be reduced to a depressed level of living, but 
uch a depressed level “has not yet been accepted by 
he population of this country as a necessary wartime 
wevifice.” 

Labor Protests Failure of Price “Roll Back” 

On July 22, the Combined Labor War Board called 
bn President Roosevelt. They pointed out that it 
sould “be impossible for organized labor to continue 
's support of the wage and price stabilization pro- 
tum” unless immediate steps were taken to roll 


Living Cost, Worker Budget, Roll Back” 
Failure, Manpower Discussed in Survey 


back retail food prices. President Green pointed out 
that labor’s acceptance of the stabilization program 
was based on the fact that both wages and prices 
were to be frozen; but with wages frozen and prices 
soaring, “either prices must be brought down or the 
board must ask for the revision of the Little Steel 
formula.” 


Since labor’s protest, Chester Bowles has been ap- 
pointed general manager of O.P.A. (July 28) and 
seems ready to start on a more vigorous policy. As 
O.P.A. state director for Connecticut, Mr. Bowles 
showed striking ability and understanding of proper 
democratic management by giving responsibility both 
to labor and business men on ration boards. Workers 
look hopefully to Mr. Bowles to establish a clear-cut 
and effective price policy. 


Manpower Problems 


Manpower shortages and high labor turnover in 
West Coast airplane factories, disappearance of work- 
ers from the lumber industry and metal mines and of 
women workers from war production plants—these 
manpower problems are delaying production of heavy 
bombers and other most vital war equipment for the 
attack we must now press with redoubled vigor on 
the Axis if the war is not to be drawn out to great 
length with huge loss of life. Those who would strait- 
jacket labor are using this problem as an excuse to 
urge a National Service Act establishing compulsory 
labor. This is not the answer. The remedy is to get 
at the causes of this trouble by joint action of man- 
agement, labor and the Government. 

The wage rate has always represented the major 
control and appeal that management had in the 

(Continued on Page Three) 


Publication Recites 
Peonage Methods Used 
To Hold Low-Wage Labor 


“Despite a law passed by Congress to freeze farm 
workers in the counties where they have established 
residence, Negro and white farm workers are leaving 
the South in ever increasing numbers. A migration 
is under way which may even surpass the exodus to 
the industrial centers of the North and East which 
took place during the first World War.” 

That is the observation given in an editorial, 
“Verboten—To Look for a Job,” appearing in a re- 
cent issue of the New Republic, and which continues 
as follows: 


In Southeastern Missouri 


“The migration of farm labor is most advanced in 
southeastern Missouri, where cotton farming is largely 
mechanized. In the seven cotton-growing counties 
that make up the Missouri ‘boot-heel,’ there were, 
prior to 1942, at least twice as many farm workers as 
could be employed four to six months a year. The 
average length of employment was 125 days at $1.25 
a day. Disregarding the oversupply of labor in those 
areas, cotton plantation owners are doing all they can 
to stop the northward flow of workers. They fear 
that a depletion of the ranks of cotton pickers might 
force them to pay higher wages. 

“Local and state police forces in Missouri have 
been used to stop the migration. Truck drivers, hired 
to transport workers, have been arrested. Plantation 
owners in Arkansas have tried to keep their tenants 
from leaving by making them sign- contracts which 
bind them to the land for the duration of the war. 
Recalcitrants face eviction and loss of their share of 
the 1943 crop. Where these ‘yellow-dog’ contracts 
fail, local draft boards have been impressed into 

(Continued on Page Two) 


Ils This Labor Plan Conscription's Entering Wedge? 


“Brass hats” in Buffalo were accused last week by 
Frank Fenton, American Federation of Labor or- 
ganization director, of putting over a scheme of labor 
control that is an entering wedge for a plan to con- 
script workers for private bosses, 

The plan was authorized, he said, by Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, New York state director of the War Man- 
power Commission, in violation of policies laid down 
by the labor-management policy committee of the 
national commission. 

Center of Controversies : 

It is said that Mrs. Rosenberg is known to be close 
to the White House and that she has the President’s 
ear, but she has been the center of frequent heated 
controversies. She has held jobs with various federal 
agencies, and one of the bitterest outbursts against 
her occurred when it was found she held a lucrative 
position with Macy’s in New York while drawing 
a government salary. As a result of the attacks, 
she gave up the private job. 

Fenton, who is a member of the national commit- 
tee, instructed A.F.L.. unions in Buffalo to disregard 
the scheme and declared he would demand that the 
commission order Mrs. Rosenberg to abandon or 
alter it. 

Under the Buffalo program, which is the most 


AreYouand the Members of Your Family Registered Voters? 


sweeping in the country, a curb is placed on the 
free movement of all male workers in the area. No 
such worker can take a job, nor can a boss employ 
him, unless approved by a committee of army and 
navy agents. 

“These military men have been telling workers 
they have to quit jobs they hold and take new ones 
in specified plants, regardless of the wages paid,” 
Fenton said. 

In other communities, labor-management commit- 
tees must be consulted before any manpower regu- 
lations are put into effect, but in Buffalo labor’s 
opposition was overridden, he declared. Local labor 
chiefs have branded the present setup a “labor servi- 
tude plan.” 

Seen As Entering Wedge 

“Tf compulsion is clamped down on labor in Buf- 
falo, attempts will be made to extend it elsewhere,” 
Fenton said. “So far, at least, we have no ‘draft 
labor’ law in this country, and we won’t tolerate ef- 
forts to put into effect the essence of such a law by 
roundabout methods. 

“If more control is necessary in Buffalo, labor 
should have a voice in working it out. We insist 
that democratic procedures, not dictatorship, should 
guide the handling of manpower.” 
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Peonage Methods Used — 
To Hold Low-Wage Labor 


(Continued from Page One) 


service. Plantation owners promise deferment to 
farmers willing to remain and work for low wages. 


Rationing boards also co-operate by refusing to issue * 


gasoline and tires. 


Blames Congressional Action 

“These conditions may be laid directly to congres- 
sional action. Originally Congress had appropriated 
$26,000,000 to supply farm labor in areas of man- 
power shortage. But these measures were defeated 
by the provisions of the Pace amendment, which for- 
bids the transportation of farm workers without the 
consent of the local county agents of the Agriculture 
Extension Service, in whose hands the administration 
of the farm labor supply rests. Plans developed in 
the Department of Agriculture for the transfer of 
350,000 farm workers have been abandoned. At the 
present the only farm labor the government is able 
to furnish is imported from Mexico, the West Indies 
and Central America. This restriction will therefore 
increase the oversupply of labor in the South. 


Worst Effect of Amendment 

“Perhaps the worst effect of the Pace amendment 
is the incentive it has given to plantation owners to 
lower the prevailing wage rate of 30 cents an hour for 
10 hours of work, set originally by the Farm Security 
Administration. A plantation owner near Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, who failed to obtain workers at the rate 
of $2 for a fourteen-hour day applied to the War 
Department for the use of Italian prisoners from a 
nearby internment camp. Sixty prisoners were sent 
to the plantation at the army rate of 80 cents a day. 
The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union protested this 
use of war prisoners, but while the union has received 
assurances that prisoners will not be used to compete 
with free native labor, so long as no steps are taken 
to correct the basic cause of useless labor congestion, 
we may expect that plantation owners will attempt 
to make further inroads on the standard of living in 
the South.” 

—— a 

EXPLOSIVE OUTPUT EXCEEDS DEMAND 

Uncle Sam is producing so much explosives of all 
kinds that output is being curtailed, according to 
President Charles Higgins of the Hercules Powder 
Company. 


A MESSAGE 


LABOR CLARION 


Delegates to British Congress 
President William Green last week announced the 
appointment of Isadore Nagler, vice-president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
and H. D. Ulrich, New England chief of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, as fraternal delegates to 
represent the American Federation of Labor at the 
convention of the British Trades Union Congress 
which opens in Southport, England, September 6. 


.L.G.W.U. Official Dead 


Klias Reisberg, vice-president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union since 1922, died of 
heart troulbe at his home in New York on August 
18. He was 57. 


Born in Russia, Reisberg came to this country in 
1906, and joined the Garment Workers’ Union in 1909. 
During the strike of 20,000 New York shirtwaist 
makers in that year he served as a leader. 


Since 1925 Reisberg served as first director of the 
cotton garment department of the I.L.G.W.U. He 
had served as a vice-president of that organization 
since 1922 and was a member of its educational and 
“Unity House” committees. 


Drafting of Two Maryland 
Married Men Held Illegal 


In a decision of national importance, a federal judge 
held illegal the drafting of two Maryland married 
men while sufficient volunteers and single men were 
still available to fill their local board’s quota. 


The decision emphasized that the ruling would not 
prevent later and proper induction when available 
single men and volunteers had been exhausted. 

The court held that Stanley Gilmer Bayly, age 
37, and Roland Frank Bevins, 36, had been illegally 
drafted by their Pocomoke City local draft board and 
thus were entitled to be released. Both men have 
been married for some time. 

The judge ruled that the local board had “inten- 
tionally disregarded” regulations and directives by 
National Selective Service headquarters, in that there 
was a sufficient pool of single men at the time of the 
men’s induction. The induction, therefore, the court 
held, “was legally arbitrary and capricious.” 


We respectfully direct your attention to the fact that the 
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have been redecorated by that famous artist, Harry Tyrrell 
America's most beautiful Mural Chapels, which have that quiet, restful surrounding, where funeral atmosphere 
has been eliminated. 
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Council Demands Repeal 


Of Connally-Smith Law 


The Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor has demanded prompt repeal of the Con- 
nally-Smith Act because events have proved that it 
tends to promote strikes rather than prevent them. 

The Council blamed this anti-labor law for dis- 
rupting war production and creating chaotic condi- 
tions in many plants where otherwise exercise of, nor- 
mal union discipline would have averted a crisis. 
Thus, the efforts of .AF.L. unions to comply with 
the no-strike pledge are actually being thwarted by 
the obnoxious legislation, the Council charged. Its 
statement follows: 

“Continued successful enforcement of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s no-strike policy is seri- 
ously threatened by the Connally-Smith Act. Events 
already have proved the validity of our warning to 
Congress at the time the measure was being con- 
sidered. We said then that this ill-considered law 
would promote strikes rather than prevent them. 
That is just what is happening now. 


Attorney General’s Interpretation 


“Under Attorney General Biddle’s interpretation 
of the ambiguous language of this law, any group 
of employees in a war plant—no matter how small a 
minority they represent—may petition for a strike 
vote. 

“Thus the way is opened for disrupting produc- 
tion and creating chaotic conditions in thousands of 
cases where otherwise the exercise of union discipline 
would have averted the crisis from coming to a head. 

“There are always a disgruntled few in any plant 
who are dissatisfied with conditions and advocate 
extreme measures. Nowadays, with prices of food in- 
creasing steadily while wages remain frozen, such 
troublemakers find it easier than ever to gain con- 
verts. Without the Connally-Smith Act, unions would 
be able in almost every case to prevail upon the 
workers to submit their grievances to the War Labor 
Board and reach a settlement in an orderly way 
without interrupting production. But with the Con- 
nally-Smith Act in operation, the efforts of our 
unions to comply with the no-strike policy at all 
costs can be and are being thwarted. 


Endangering Production Program 

“This is one of many ways in which the impractical 
provisions of the Connally-Smith Act are proving 
oppressive to both industry and labor alike and are 
endangering the war production program. 

“The Executive Council is gratified by the fact 
that public opinion is beginning to crystallize in op- 
position. to this law which nullifies the fundamental 
freedoms of American workers. 


Urge Reconsideration 

“We hope that the members of Congress who voted 
to enact this Fascist measure over the President’s 
veto will weigh the results of their hasty action dur- 
‘ing their present vacation and be prepared to recon- 
sider when they return to Washington next month. 

“Events have fortified the Executive Council in its 
conclusion that this law is an instrument of oppres- 
sion which is bound to work serious injury to the 
nation’s war effort. The American Federation of 


Labor will make every effort to secure its prompt 
repeal.” 
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A.F.L. Launches "All-Out" — 
Political Drive for 1944 


American Federation of Labor News Service 

The American Federation of Labor has launched a 
nation-wide political drive to elect members of Con- 
vress in 1944 who are friendly to labor’s cause. Pres- 
ident William Green announced that the executive 
council had authorized a concerted campaign to get 
out the labor vote in every city. Instructions will be 
sent to all affiliated unions, including city central 
bodies and state federations, to see to it that all 
A.F.L. members register in accordance with local 
laws so that they may be eligible to vote. Likewise, 
local campaign committees will be under orders to 
follow up on the membership and make certain they 
zo to the polls on election day. Mr. Green empha- 
sized that the executive council had reaffirmed the 
Federation’s traditional non-partisan political policy. 
This provides for the election of labor’s friends and 
the defeat of its enemies, regardless of their political 
affiliations. Also, the Federation will indorse no na- 
tional political party or ticket. 

A national, non-partisan political committee will be 
-ct up in Washington to check the records of all 
candidates for public office and to decide whether the 
A.F.L. will indorse or oppose them, in accordance with 
their attitude on labor questions. 

This committee will be composed of President 
Green, Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and the 
legislative representatives on the A.F.L. staff. 

Mr. Green disclosed that the Executive Council 
had rejected a bid by the C.1.0. political committee 
headed by Sidney Hillman for joint action. He said 
the Council had decided that the Federation commit- 
tee should not become entangled with committees 
representing other organizations. 

“We could not afford to jeopardize the success of 
our Own non-partisan political policy by getting 
mixed up with other organizations not representing 
the A.F.L. and not guided by its principles,” Mr. 
Green said. 

He pointed out that in many cases, both the A-F.L. 
und the C.1.0. may oppose the same candidate for 
Congress because of his bad voting record. In other 
cases, however, there may be a difference of opinion 
and the A.F.L, will act in accordance with its own 
judgment, rather than permit itself to be swayed by 
other considerations. 


Charges Fascism Has Invaded U. S. 

Fascism has invaded America, Joseph A. Padway, 
American Federation of Labor general counsel, de- 
clared in addressing the recent Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor annual convention, 

Fascism here, he said, is represented by insidious 
efforts to destroy trade unionism, invariably the first 
step taken by Eurapean dictators. 

As an example of these efforts, Padway cited reac- 
tionary labor legislation pressed in many states and 
passed jn twelve, If these laws are upheld, he said, 
« revolutionary change will be wrought in the labor 
movement, “Labor,” Padway said, “will become the 
political pawn of the state and politicians who may 
issue death warrants at their own whim and fancy.” 
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This great home furnishing store was founded 
on a basis of Liberal Terms — and our credit 
plan is still generous. 
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KNOX IS BEFUDDLED, TOO. 

The ayerage citizen can be forgiven for being con- 
fused over the draft-fathers situation. Even Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox doesn’t appear to know 
the answer. He declared last. week that he had read 
so many statements that he was in a state of hopeless 
befuddlement. 

ch a ag eee 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS INCREASE 

The personal checking accounts of American peo- 
ple increased by about 33 per cent in the fifteen 
months ended March 31, the Federal Reserve Board 
reported this week. In the same time the checking 
accounts of business—demand deposits — jumped 
about $12,000,000,000. Grand total of demand de- 
posits on March 31 was $53,000,000,000, with the peo- 
ple owning $15,000,000,000 and business $38,000,000,000. 


A.F.L. Monthly Survey 


(Continued from Page One) 


labor markets. When wages were frozen, manage- 
ments with low wage rates found themselves unable 
to attract or hold a work force. It is impossible to 
reason away the discontent of workers who are held 
to lower rates than other workers in similar occupa- 
tions in the same region. No amount of force or 
regimentation will restore in such workers the will 
to produce at capacity. 

When war was declared our unions pledged no 
strikes and were pledged in turn a Labor Board 
through which wages were to be stabilized. We have 
kept our pledge as nearly as was humanly possible. 
We can do no more. But what about the other part 
of the contract? Wages were frozen to the Little 
Steel formula with a program to freeze prices. But 
prices and the costs of living continued to rise until 
the worker today must add 26 cents to every dollar 
he spends to maintain his pre-war living standard. 
In addition, 20 per cent is withheld from his pay 
envelope for tax payments, and he is expected to 
invest 10 per cent in War Bonds. The worker and 
his family are caught in these pincers. Workers are 
told to look to overtime and bonus plans to cover 
increased prices and are denied even modest wage 
increases whereby they could maintain their relative 
position in the national economy. This wage rate 
issue is the key to the problems of which labor turn- 
over and manpower shortages are the symptoms. 

Furthermore, men and women workers are not 
willing to be herded like animals in cramped, un- 
healthful housing conditions, with outrageous trans- 
portation facilities, when no thought or effort is 
given to changing these conditions. 

The War Manpower Commission’s proposed change 
in rules to eliminate the job freeze preventing work- 
ers from changing to higher paid jobs is a step in the 
right direction. The important thing is to place re- 
sponsibility and get the co-operation of responsible 
agencies, A new manpower policy is being formu- 
lated as we go to press. r 
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Portal-to-Portal Pay for 


Miners Banned by W.L.B. 


Press dispatches Wednesday afternoon announced 
that the War Labor Board has rejected “portal-to- 
portal” pay for the United Mine Workers. The board 
voted 8 to 4 against approving a provision in a con- 
tract between the U.M.W. and the Illinois Coal: 
Operators’ Association whereby the miners would 
receive $1.25 a day additional to cover their under- 
ground travel time. Labor members of the board cast 
the dissenting vote. 


W.L.B. sources said the board made the decision 
Tuesday. It permits payment of time and a half 
for the eighth hour in any day. The miners are now 
on a seven-hour productive day. This excluded travel 
time. 


One clause in the contract states that “the respec- 
tive provisions are interdependent” and_ therefore 
binding on the parties only if all provisions are ap- 
proved. 

The dispatches further said an unofficial explana- 
tion at W.L.B. offices was that the parties cannot 
preclude the board from acting on each provision 
separately but, since it is a voluntary agreement, the 
parties may put into effect any or all of the approved 
provisions or discard them, as they wish. There was 
no statement on the board’s decision from the miners’ 
union headquarters. 


The board voted on a motion offered by Matthew 
Woll, A.F.L. member, who was said to be preparing 
a minority opinion, while Chairman William H. Da- 
vis was preparing the majority opinion. 


—_———_-_@— 


Office Employees’ Headquarters 


Secretary Minnette Fitzgerald of Office Employees’ 
Association No. 13188 (A.F.L.) announced this week 
that. on and after next Wednesday, September 1, the 
headquarters of the Association will be located at 
1182 Market street, Room 203, and will be open from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m., Monday to Friday, inclusive. The 
telephone number will be Market 4614. 
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Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 


You Must File An 


INCOME TAX ESTIMATE 
by September 15th 


If you have a business or investment income 
of $100 or more yearly, 


OR 


If you are a wage earner and earn more than 
$2700 yearly if single, or $3500 (including 
spouse's earnings) if married. 


HENDERSON 


INCOME TAX 


SERVICE 


will again operate near the Labor Temple and 
at the following locations: 

1155 MARKET STREET. 

333 COLUMBUS AVENUE. 

3206-A MISSION STREET. 

4671 MISSION STREET. 


18th AND CASTRO AND RICHMOND 
LOCATIONS will be announced next 


week. 
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Employment of Older Women 
Increased use of older women in war production is 
of paramount importance, the women’s advisory com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission declares. 


Full utilization is not being made of the older- 
worker supply, Miss Margaret Hickey, chairman of 
the committee, said in Washington. She asserted the 
problem is especially serious with respect to older 
women, against whom employment restrictions are 
much more severe than in the case of older men. 


“Persistence of prejudice” against the employment 
of older women is “especially unfortunate,” Miss 
Hickey said, “because women,, including large num- 
bers in the upper age brackets, form our largest single 
labor reservoir for the duration.” 


“If we are to make our fullest and most effective 
utilization of women in the war effort, it is essential 
that older women be given equal consideration with 
men for employment, on the basis of individual abil- 
ity to perform the job, and that equal wage rates be 
paid for equal work regardless of age or sex.” 


“Actual employer experience with older workers,” 
Miss Hickey added, “has indicated that even where 
their productivity per unit of time has been relatively 
lower than that of younger workers, their judgment, 
carefulness, concentration, patience, experience pay 
dividends in long-run output, in quality of product, 
and in salvage from waste and rejects.” 

Reports of the War Manpower Commission con- 
sidered by the women’s advisory committee show 
some increase in the opportunities for employment of 
older women pnder present conditions. 


These same reports, however, also show that while 
the situation with respect to acceptance of older 
women has improved, this has proceeded slowly when 
compared to the progress made by older men. 


As a Matter of Curiosity 
One more congressional investigation won’t hurt 
provided its expense can be kept within the “small 
change” category, now recognized as a million dol- 
lars when the taxpayers’ money is being dished out 
in Washington. 


And the probe should be into every one of these 
“movements” for universal peace, alliances and com- 
ing utopias of every description. It should start right 
at the top among the “foundations” established by 
philanthropists in the past, and then go right down 
the line to the two-bit racketeers. Every person on 
their payrolls, permanently or . temporarily, and 
every cent. expended should be brought into the open 
for the people to observe the origin. And likewise 
the investigation might take up as a side line the why 
and whefefore of all the visitors and “war plant in- 
spectors” from foreign nations who are traveling 
about the country in a stream that amounts to a 
deluge. 

The people of our nation have a right to know 
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the plans and inside workings of all organizations 


having for their purpose the mixing up of the United | 
States with the affairs of other seek or connect- | 


ing it with “plans for the future world’ 
how laudable the purpose. 


It certainly appears strange that so many lecturers, 


—no matter 


writers and others should be engaged in so much | 


altruism, where the expense cannot be other than 


considerable for traveling, hotel accommodations and | 
the usual incidentals. Maybe everyone of them, be- , 


fore being allowed to proceed with his lecture or 


written effusion should be required to make affidavit ' 
on the source of liquidating their expense accounts | 
before being allowed to proceed on their “mission.” | 

It would be interesting, at least, to know how | 
many propagandists the United States has traveling | 


about the world and advising other peoples about 


their own business—and, if so, who is paying their | 


expenses. 


The United States, in any event, seems to be the | 


happy hunting ground, or playground, for anybody 
and everybody from foreign lands who has a “mes- 


sage” to deliver, or a collection plate to pass. If the | 
Allied nations would round up all their roving am- | 


bassadors, lecturers, inspectors and advisers in this 
country and present them with return tickets to 


the homeland, we feel quite sure that. their man- | 


power and womanpower problems would be appre- 
ciably improved and that their military strength 
would likewise be enhanced. Why shouldn’t the con- 
gressmen take a look into the situation and ascer- 
tain if we can be given either permanent or temporary 


_Yelief? And, incidentally, whether the U.S. A. is in the 


No. 1 position on the international sucker list. 


Voluntary Agreements 


If alive today, Samuel Gompers, who never lost 
an opportunity to champion voluntary action, might 
approve wholeheartedly a recent finding of the In- 
ternational Labor Office that “all stable systems of 
labor relations are based on voluntary agreement.” 


The I.L.0O. conclusion was based on studies of labor 
conditions in various countries and was contained in 
a brief presented to the National War Labor Board 
of Canada. 


The board is holding a public inquiry into labor 
relations and wage conditions and will make recom- 
mendations to the Dominion Government for new 
labor regulations. The I.L.0. report was presented in 
Ottawa at the board’s invitation. 


The brief reviewed labor legislation in a number 
of countries, and declared that “experience has 
shown that the observance of collective agreements 
depends less on penalties for breaches of the agree- 
ment than on the existence of suitable negotiating 
machinery which safeguards the interests of the 
parties and is freely accepted by them.” 


“The conclusion that emerges most clearly,” the 
brief said, “seems to be that all stable systems of 
labor relations are based on voluntary agreement be- 
tween the principal parties concerned—that is, the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations—to collab- 
orate on the Tea of conditions of employ- 
ment.” 


This would make glad the heart of Gompers, who 
declared in his most famous advocacy of the volun- 
tary principle that “no lasting gain has ever come 
from compulsion.” 


In some cases where there was not voluntary 
collaboration, the I.L.O. found, governments had 
intervened “in the interests of social peace and of 
the community in general to protect the se relompent 
of collective bargaining.” 


The brief pointed out that the effect of legal recog- 
nition of collective agreements was to bring them 
within the class of recognized contracts binding on 
the parties. In this way, it said, employment and 
wage conditions in the agreements became minimum 
standards which could only be departed from to 
provide conditions more favorable to the workers. 


Sees Huge Jobless Army 


Friday, August 27, 1943 


After Victory in the War 


General Philip B. Fleming, administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, last week challenged claims 
that a post-war “boom” will absorb the nation’s mil- 
lions of jobless workers turned adrift by war indus- 
tries. 

Fleming is declared to have made an exceptionally 
fine record as head of the government agency which 
provided jobs for -millions of workers during the 
depression. In that capacity he learned that when 
industry does not need a worker it simply tosses him 
into the street and that the only thing that stands 
between him and hunger is such assistance as the 
federal government is prepared to render. 


In the light of this experience, Fleming warned 
that a huge army of unemployed will suffer want 
when the war ends unless a big backlog of public 
works is made ready to “go” on the day of the armis- 
tice. 

The Federal Works administrator set forth his 
views in an article written for the August issue of the 
American Federationist, A.F.L. publication, just off 
the presses. 

Cannot Count on Private Business 

“There are some who say there is no reason for 
concern about the aftermath of this war,” he said. 
“This time, they think, private business will re-absorb 
immediately some 11,000,000 returning fighters, plus 
all men and women now working on tanks, bombers, 
ships and other materials of war. 

“They say this despite the fact that our economy 
in peacetime has never been able to absorb into pri- 
vate industry more than 4,000,000 new workers in 
one year.” 

About the best that can be hoped for in the way of 
easing the load of jobless, Fleming declared, is that 
older workers retire, some women return to the kitch- 
ens and some former rural families go back to the 
farms. 

Making allowances for that and for the possibility 
that some industries will be kept going on war con- 
tracts to ease the shock of peace, there will still be 
“millions who will have to start looking for new 
jobs when war contracts dry up,” he stressed. 

Fleming punctured rosy pictures painted by some 
business men that industry will immediately convert 
plants to production of former civilian goods and 
new gadgets, and thus take care of the unemployed. 

“There is likely to be a period of great hardship 
for labor during the months, or even years, while 
industry is reconverting,” he contended. “The re- 
conversion process is a slow one. Many of the old 
machines have rusted away or been broken up for 
scrap. 

Will Use Savings to Keep Alive 


“Tt is true many millions of workers will come out 


, of the war with considerable savings in War Bonds. 


Immediately after the war, however, there will be few 


; consumer goods to buy for the simple reason that they 


were not produced during the war. They will not 
again be available until the factories have been re- 
converted, nor will the factories be able to employ 
many workers until the reconversion has been com- 
pleted. 

“In the intervening months, it is probable many 
workers will have used up their savings in paying 


‘rent and merely keeping alive, so they will be unable 


to buy more durable goods when they at last get into 
the stores.” 

The answer, Fleming insisted, is to prepare a huge 
program of public works to tide the workers over. 
Every municipality and every state should be pressed 
to plan such projects now, get all blueprints ready 
and buy all necessary sites, he urged. 

Organized labor, he said, is in the best position to 
take the leadership in a struggle to forestall such a 
situation and to provide jobs for all through proper 
planning. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Radio Commentator Sees Improvement in Manpower 
Situation Through Aid Given by Advisory Committees 


In a special commentary on “Manpower: the Amer- 
ican Way,” Albert N. Dennis of WTOP, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, declared that further improve- 
ment in the manpower situation is indicated by gains 
already made, largely with the aid of regional and 
area war manpower advisory committees. 

Dennis pointed out that these committees are tri- 
partitte bodies, composed of representatives of labor, 
industry and the public, and went on to say: 

“It took a long time to get them into operation, 
but they are operating now and all reports indicate 
they are doing a splendid job—in co-operation with 
the various regional and area war manpower offices 
and the improving U. S. Employment Service. 

Members Know Community Needs 

“These local war manpower advisory committees 
are composed of responsible citizens of each commu- 
nity. These citizens know the community needs, and 
they are pointing the way to an orderly supply of 
those needs. Since the strength of the nation lies in 
the. co-ordinated strength of its many local commu- 
nities, the process is entirely practical. The War 
Manpower Commission may well be commended for 
creating them and for encouraging their work. 

“Here is a fact not well known: These regional 


Turnover of Workers in 
Coast Aircraft Plants 


J. H. Kindelberger, president of North American 
Aviation Corporation, Inc., and representative of 
the Aircraft War Production Council, was reported 
this week as stating that the present shortage of 
workers in the airplants now is 20,000 workers. 

To meet current schedules, he said, these plants 
had to increase their working force by 36,000 em- 
ployees between June and December this year. Out 
of every 100 employees, 63 are women, 4-F men or 
men over 38. 

Largest Employers of Women 

As the coast plants are the largest employers of 
women in the war industry, the number they lose to 
the draft will only reach about 58,000, according to 
Kindelberger. 

But this 58,000 total, it was revealed, includes 37 
per cent of the coast aircraft industry’s engineering 
personnel, 24 per cent of its tooling employees and 
23 per cent of its inspection force. 

Kindelberger pointed to the Boeing plant at Se- 
attle as a typical example of labor turnover in the 
uireraft industry on the west coast. With a need of 
9000 workers to carry out existing contracts, the 
company must hire 108,000, he said. This is be- 
cause the labor turnover is between 5 and 6 per cent 
monthly—just about the national average. 

One-fourth of all the employees hired for the first 
half of the year were former employees, and two 
out of every three of these were women. 

Sixty-five per cent of the workers of Boeing who 


left during the first half of the year were women, | 


60.2 per cent of whom gave personal reasons for 
leaving; 12.3 per cent because their family was mov- 
ing; 10.5 per cent because of illness in the family; 
74 per cent because they were needed at home by 
the children; 6.6 because of marriage or maternity; 
6.6 because of domestic problems, and 36 per cent 
hecause of inadequate housing or transportation dif- 
ficulties, 
—______¢__________. 
USE PORTABLE PIPELINE 

A portable, flexible pipeline for military use has 
helped to speed victory in the North African and 
Sicilian campaigns. Made of spirally welded steel 
“cighing only 90 pounds to 20-feet lengths, it is 
laid or repaired with simple, two-bolt couplings by 
soldiers who do not require extensive special train- 
ing in order to do the job. 


and area war manpower committees have given most 
of the impetus to improvements in the manpower sit- 
uation during 1943. And there have, indeed, been 
many improvements. Despite any criticism of the 
War Manpower chief, or of any other individual, or 
of any one particular procedure, let it be made clear 
that further improvement is definitely indicated. 


“To be sure, some may feel a little pinch occa- 
sionally. Not everyone will be entirely pleased. 
Some may even get their fingers nicked a little, if 
they monkey too much with the buzz-saw of public 
necessity. But, make no mistake about it, the man- 
power problem—like all other problems—will be 
solved, in the American way, which means success- 
fully.” 

Hits Political Expediency 

Referring to the latest regulations announced by 
the War Manpower Commission, Dennis said that 
“there probably isn’t a person living who knows and 
understands all the rules and regulations issued by 
the commission.” He deplored injection of political 
issues into handling of the manpower problem and 
emphasized that “time is too short and lives too 
precious to gamble on political expediency—from any 
quarter.” 


Same Tactics by Sales 
Tax "Camel" Everywhere 


(St. Louis ‘Labor Tribune'') 


Senator Harry Byrd, reactionary Democrat from 
Virginia, has a bright idea. He is going to propose 
a two-year “trial” of a federal sales tax. It reminds 
us of that old Arabian fable of the camel who stuck 
his nose in the tent to warm it, but who soon had 
his whole carcass inside as a permanent boarder. 

If our readers will turn their memories back a 
decade, they will recall that the sales tax in Missouri 
and in all the other States which adopted it, was 
passed strictly as a stop-gap to raise funds for relief 
and similar emergency measures during the depres- 
sion. But like all temporary tax raising measures 
they have become permanent afflictions, since the 
appetites of the governmental tax eaters knows no 
limit or restraint, and no division of government 
seldom if ever reduced or discontinued any tax which 
is a steady producer of revenue once it is written 
into a law. 

We are unalterably opposed to a federal sales tax 
superimposed on our state sales tax whether it is for 
two days, two months or two years. The sales tax is 
unscientific, it is wasteful, it is costly to collect, and 
paves the way for cheating, favoritism and political 
pressure; and last and most important, it is the rank- 
est kind of class legislation bearing most heavily 
upon the poor and under-privileged classes in the 
lowest income brackets. 

It is organized labor’s moral obligation to fight a 
federal sales tax to the limit. If the abnormal profits 
were taken from the war industries, and a deter- 
mined effort. were made to penalize very large indi- 
vidual incomes multiplied many times because of war 
profiteering, it would be unnecessary to look to such 
unmoral expedients as a sales tax for further sources 
of taxation. In fact, with the total federal levies ap- 
proaching 40 billion a year, the absolute limit to 
taxation is at its zenith. For the federal government 
to attempt to take more than 45 billion dollars a year 
out of our current national income would be an invi- 
tation to a very sharply reduced living standard, and 
economists of all shades of opinion are largely agreed 
upon this stern conclusion. The Truman Senate Com- 
mittee recently charged that a substantial saving in 
the $300,000,000 a day we are spending for war could 
be effected if waste and extravagance on the part of 
the various war agencies were abated. A federal sales 
tax would add, not detract, to such wasteful spending 
and collecting. 


Five 


Wealthy Man: Probation; . 
Workers: Imprisonment 


The old maxim that “crime doesn’t pay” lost some 
of its force in federal district court at Baltimore re- 
cently, which laid down the astounding dictum that 
a war contract grafter, if he is a wealthy man, can 
better serve society out of jail than inside prison 
walls. 


Former officials of Triumph Explosives, Inc., a 
Maryland concern which operates a government ex- 
plosives plant on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, convicted 
of participating in frauds aggregating $1,400,000, got 
off with the customary “tap on the wrist” accorded 
influential. crooks and the payment of fines represent- 
ing a minor fraction of the amount they were accused . 
of robbing the Government. 

They were found guilty by a jury of drawing 
checks to a minor employee and then dividing the 
proceeds after charging them up to the government 
as expenses. 


When the crime was discovered, the Government 
tossed out the old officials and reorganized the com- 
pany. 

Gustav H. Kahn, former president, was fined $5000 
and placed on probation. Joseph Ben Decker, former 
vice-president and general manager, was fined $2000 
and sentenced to serve three years. Decker was not 
sent to jail on his conviction of having fraudulently 
used the mails, not for lining his pockets. Uncle Sam 
is very touchy about misuse of the postal system. 

In imposing sentence, Federal Judge W. Calvin 
Chesnut, who was appointed in 1931 by President 
Hoover, all but apologized to the defendants. 

He said he was “unable to understand why a man 
like Kahn, a wealthy man,” would rob his govern- 
ment, especially during wartime. The judge seemed 
surprised that Kahn, in the face of overwhelming 
evidence of skullduggery, had brazenly contended 
that he had done no wrong and had shown not. the 
least sign of repentance. 

Nevertheless, because Kahn had made partial res- 
titution, Judge Chesnut said he felt he should not be 
deprived of his liberty. “Too many persons,” the 
judge declared, “feel that probation is merely a slap 
on the wrist and doesn’t mean anything. The better 
and proper view is that probation is imprisonment 
and discipline outside the prison walls. A defendant 
may be of more use to society on the outside.” 

The “quality of mercy” does not always prevail in 
Judge Chesnut’s court. A few weeks ago he sentenced 
to 22 months in prison two young, inadequately 
trained workers, who, in their eagerness to increase 
their earnings, had done poor welding and riveting 
and therefore were convicted of having interfered 
with the war effort. 

Apparently, it never occurred to Judge Chesnut 
that these workers might have served society better 
on the outside of a jail. 

—————_¢——_—______. 


X-RAY INSPECTION OF CASTINGS 

It is announced. that a revolutionary machine, 
which brings assembly-line speed to X-ray inspec- 
tion of airplane castings, has been developed for a 
war plant. The new mass production X-ray machine 
inspects as many as 17,000 castings in twenty-four 
hours without interrupting other work while exposures 
are being made. Previous methods required a special 
lead-lined room which had to be temporarily evacu- 
ated during exposures. 

—_—_——_¢—_____—__ 
LABOR COSTS AND PRICES 

“Those who howl that: labor is to blame for prices 
shooting skyward had better rest, and read the fol- 
lowing from the latest report for the War Labor 
Board: “From October, 1942, through April, 1943, 
23,779 wage adjustment cases have been disposed of 
by the board. In only 97 cases, or in four out of 
every thousand, did the wage adjustment require 
price adjustments.” 

—_____ 4. 


Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 
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Federation Urges: Strengthen War Front 


From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 


Although the purchase of War Bonds is being car- 
ried out loyally, the urgency of doing so nevertheless 
remains as valid as it has always been; in fact, it is 
more urgent now than ever. There is a tendency on 
the part of the average person to take the request to 
purchase more War Bonds or War Savings Stamps for 
granted, because of the constant repetition he is sub- 
jected to over the air, through the mail and diverse 
other channels. When it is realized, however, that 
one of the basic sources for financing the war effort 
is the purchase of War Bonds, and that the financing 
of the war effort cannot be effectively carried out 
unless the needed amount of bonds is purchased, the 
significance of fulfilling this obligation is brought 
home to every American citizen. 


Serious Alternatives Contemplated 


To avoid the serious alternatives contemplated by 
the Government if bond sales are insufficient, such 
as higher taxes, compulsory savings and other schemes, 
the wage earner and every other citizen in this coun- 
try must do more in purchasing War Bonds than has 
been done to date. In buying these bonds it must be 
kept in mind that the individual is not donating this 
money. As a matter of fact, he is participating in a 
form of savings that is far more secure than any 
other investment imaginable. Moreover, it is a safe- 
guard against the risks of other savings plans. Every- 
one looks with horror when an increase in taxes is 
anticipated. Compulsory savings would impose an 
extreme hardship on the low-earning groups. Yet the 
Government will be forced to initiate one or the 
other, or perhaps both of these policies, unless the 
campaign to purchase War Bonds meets with more 
satisfactory results. 


Directs Attention to Abuses 


There are a number of abuses of the present pro- 
gram being practiced by many people, which the 
Federation feels it is time to bring to attention, First 
of all, it is dangerous to announce the purchase of 
bonds when this has not actually been done. It cre- 
ates an exaggerated estimate of the actual number of 
bonds that. have been purchased. It is misleading 
and confusing. It interferes with long range perspec- 
tives on the part of Treasury officials indorsing the 
effectiveness of this campaign and the formulation 
of further plans based upon it. Such inaccurate re- 
ports also create a false optimism, and inevitably has 
a deterring influence on many who would otherwise 
make the effort to do their share. 

An even more objectionable abuse is where a pur- 
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chaser of bonds immediately resells and reconverts 
them into cash even though there is no necessity for. 
it. Merely to buy a bond just for the record, with 
the secret intention in mind of converting it into 
cash, accomplishes no good, but does inestimable 
harm. Such action is understandable only when the 
need for the money is so great that the individual is 
unable to do otherwise; but there are many cases 
where the purchasers of bonds resort to this measure 
without having to do so. This cannot and must. not 
be countenanced. 

The California State Federation of Labor has vig- 
orously pushed the campaign for the purchase of more 
bonds and is continuing to do so. Many issues of its 
News Letter have been devoted to this important 
work. The unions throughout the state have been 
circularized by the Federation and urged to purchase 
as many bonds as is financially possible for them to do. 


Must Push Forward 


That labor has responded is evident from a number 
of reports published by the governmental agencies 
concerned, but we cannot rest on past accomplish- 
ments. To do this would be the same as expecting 
the members of the armed forces to stop fighting after 
a battle and rest on their achievements. Everyone 
will agree that this is not the way to win the war. 
The need for everyone of us to continue to buy more 
and more bonds is just the same as the need for the 
soldier to continue fighting. It will mean more added 
savings, of course. It will also mean the reorganiza- 
tion of the family bfidget and a sharp curtailment of 
expenditures. But do not forget that after a soldier 
has been exposed to death, not in only one battle 
but in many battles, he still faces the dreadful repe- 
tition of these horrible risks. Can we do less than 
the members of the armed forces? The answer is 
obvious. 

So that a record can be kept of how many bonds 
are being purchased by labor in California, the Fed- 
eration again urgently requests that all unions send 
in the amount of bonds that have been purchased to 
date, as well as the amount they contemplate buying. 
This is absolutely essential. 


————_—$______ 


S. F. War Information Center 


John D. McKown, director of Civilian Defense in 
San Francisco, has notified officers of the Labor 
Council of the establishment of the new War Infor- 
mation Center and stating its purpose is that of 
serving the citizens and to provide them with current 
and accurate guidance to the proper location for their 
specific needs. 


As heretofore reported upon in the LaBor CLaRIon, 
the Center is located at 532 Market street. (Exbrook 
6515) and is staffed from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. week days 
(9 to 1 Saturdays) by volunteers trained to meet the 
public and answer questions. 

Director McKown requested the co-operation of 
the Council officers, and further stated volunteer re- 


porters assembling desired information for use at’ 


the Center will call and he urged they be given as- 
sistance in such search or referred to the proper place 
to secure the needed data. 
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-About Filing Income Tax 
Estimate in September 


Do you need to file an income tax estimate next 
month (September)? You had better find out, if 
you have not already done so. On request, the LaBor 
Cuarion has been furnished the following informa- 
tion on the subject by R. R. Henderson of the Hen- 
derson Income Tax Service: 

The 20 per cent payroll deduction is merely a con- 
venient method of paying the tax and does not 
relieve the taxpayer from filing a return each March. 
as has been done in the past. Your March return 
will enable you to find out if you have overpaid 
or underpaid the amount of tax actually due and 
whether you will qualify for a refund or be re- 
quired to pay an additional amount. 


When you file that March return, if you have 
other income aside from wages or salary, you will need 
also to file an estimate of your total income for 1944 
and pay, each quarter, the proportionate amount of 
tax due on your business or investement income. 


Future Procedure 


To now, taxes have been paid on the previous year’s 
income. Beginning in 1944 they will be on a “pay as 
you earn” basis. In order to do that one will skip 
the payment of all or a part of the tax due on 1942 
or 1943 income, whichever is the smaller. Seventy- 
five per cent of the tax due on the smaller yearly 
income will be forgiven, with the further proviso that 
if the amount payable is $50 or less, it will be en- 
tirely forgiven. Thus, if your tax on the smaller yearly 
income is $66.67 or less, you will pay no tax on that 
year’s income. If your tax is more than $66.67 the 
unforgiven 25 per cent will be payable one-half in 
March, 1944, and the balance in March, 1945. 

If your salary or wages is $2700 or less, if single, 
or $3500 or less (including spouse’s earnings) if mar- 
ried, and you have no other income, you do not need 
to file any statement in September, but you will need 
to file a return next March, unless the law is amended. 


Must File Next Month 

But if you have a business or investment income 
of $100 or more yearly, or if your salary or wage 
is more than $2700 if single, or $3500 if married, 
you definitely must, before September 15, file an 
estimate of the tax due on your 1943 income and 
compare it. with the tax computed on your 1942 in- 
come. The larger amount will be the tax payable 
this year. From the total tax due, including Victory 
tax, will be subtracted any amount deducted for 
this purpose from your paychecks. The tax payment: 
you make in March and June will also be subtracted. 
Any balance must be paid by you direct to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, one-half in September 
and the remainder in December. ; 

Required Information 

The person who compiles your estimate must have 
the following information: The amount of tax com- 
puted on your 1942 income; the total of amounts 
withheld for Victory tax prior to July 1, and for in- 
come and Victory tax since that date; the amount 
paid by you to the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
March and June of this year, and a definite calcula- 
tion of your probable income in 1943. If you receive 
rentals or have business or investment income you 


should take with you a copy of your tax return for 
1942. 


“They that can give up essential liberty to obtain 
a little temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.”—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Connally-Smith Law Is 
Upheld by Federal Judge 


The first legal attack on the Connally-Smith anti- 
strike act failed when Federal Judge F. P. Schoon- 
maker, at Pittsburgh, upheld the act as a -valid 
exercise of war powers and overruled a defense mo- 
tion to quash indictments against thirty miners 
charged with violating the law by wildcat strikes in 
the southwestern Pennsylvania area. 


Harry A. Estep, defense attorney and a former 
member of Congress, had moved the quashing of the 
indictments on the grounds that the law was un- 
constitutional and that the coal mines were ‘illegally 
in the possession of the Government when the acts 
were committed. 

Henry A. Schweinhaut, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, replied that the legality of the 
Government’s possession of the mines could not be 
questioned properly by the defendants. There is no 
shadow of doubt that the mines were in possession 
of the Government, and the interference by the de- 
fendants with such possession is clearly an offense 
under the statute, he added. The power to take 
possession is inherent in the President in war time, 
Schweinhaut declared. 

After the close of the Government’s answer to 
the motion, Attorney Estep argued briefly that the 
powers of Government were limited by the Constitu- 
tion. Judge Schoonmaker immediately ruled: “The 
war powers of Government are extremely broad. This 
country is involved in a very serious war, and 
operations of the mines must not be impeded. The 
powers of government known as ‘war powers” are al- 
most without limit. The act is a valid exercise of 
war powers. Therefore, we overrule the mation to 
quash these indictments.” The trial will proceed as 
scheduled September 1: 

Estep argued that the act violated the provisions 
of the Constitution on freedom of speech and as- 
semblage and prohibiting involuntary servitude. He 
insisted that the act was discriminatory and: class 
legislation in that it deprived workers in plants and 
facilities in the possession of the Government from 
exercising privileges given to the workers in pri- 
vately operated plants. 

Schweinhaut replied that an act designed to pro- 
tect the sovereignty of government may punish 
words which impair such sovereignty as well as acts ; 
that the act does not restrict the right to assemble, 
but punishes illegal acts which may be committed 
in the presence of an assemblage of citizens and that 
the act specifically precludes an interpretation im- 
posing involuntary servitude upon an individual. 


Need Men's Cast-Off Clothing 


A communication to the Labor Council from the 
British War Relief Association of Northern Califor- 
nia calls attention to one of the Association’s projects. 
There are a great many men from torpedoed mer- 
chant marine ships of the Allies, the communication 
states, who are picked up and brought to San Fran- 
cisco. The men have lost all their possessions, and 
they are not reimbursed for lost clothing until re- 
{urning to their home ports, which may be Norway, 
Holland or Britain. The Association, for eighteen 
months, has been supplying clothing to these men, 
und states that it has been hard put to maintain a 
tock of used clothes. 

The request is made to persons willing to donate 
cast-off clothing to the Association, suitable to the 
‘bove-mentioned purpose, that they telephone the 
headquarters (Garfield 8296) and the donation will 
be called for. 


Phone UNderhill 4127 UNION STORE 
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Labor Wins Australian Election 


In the Australian elections, held last Saturday, La- 
bor won from forty-eight to fifty-one seats in the 
House of Representatives on the basis of incomplete 
returns, leaving the combined opposition parties be- 
tween twenty-one and twenty-four. In the House 
dissolved at the end of June, two Independents who 
supported the Labor Government held the balance of 
power. 

The final election results also were expected to 
show a substantial increase of Labor members in the 
already Labor-controlled Senate. 


Ornburn on Air Labor Day - 


“War Production, a Union-Made Job,” will be the 
subject of a radio address, delivered by I. M. Orn- 
burn, secretary-treasurer, Union Label Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, Labor 
Day, September 6, from 5:15 to 5:30 p. m., Eastern 
War Time, over the coast-to-coast network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The broadcast will originate from Columbia’s Sta- 
tion WTOP in Washington, D. C. The Union Label 
Trades Department urges local labor union officials 
to ask Columbia’s local station in each city to pick up 
this broadcast so that it can be heard at meetings, 
picnics, and various Labor Day gatherings. 


Garment Cutters’ Union 


Members Aid Red Cross 


Red Cross survivors’ jackets, ditty bag—any thing 
in the way of frabric comforts for rescued seamen— 
are cut with speed and accuracy by members of 
United Garment Cutters’ No. 45 (A.F.L.), who vol- 
unteer their services at the Red Cross Volunteer 
Headquarters, 450 Gough street. 

With a power cutting knife, the men are able to 
turn out enough items in their evenings of volunteer 
time to keep the Red Cross sewing machines going 
during the daytime. 

Mrs. Philip Coxon, chairman of the production de- 
partment, has the task of co-ordinating the work of 
volunteers and meeting rigid production schedules on 
all kinds of survivors’ items. 

The men who wield cutting knives for the San 
Francisco Red Cross are Frank Sauter, “Bing” Miller, 
Lou Tovares, Fred Gonzales, and Jack Perks, all of 
Local 45. John Kidd, who retired from active work 
some time ago, has come out of retirement to work 
for production. These men have put in regular weekly 
hours in the department, turning out hundreds of 
thousands of articles. When the work piles up, they 
bring along their friends to help out. 

The management of the Red Cross Volunteer 
headquarters are making known that many men and 
women volunteers will be needed to fill 272,000 
Christmas boxes for service men overseas, from Sep- 
tember 1 to 24. The headquarters will be open on 
Monday and Thursday evenings from 6 to 9. Previ- 
ous sign-ups are not necessary. Daytime hours 
for work on these boxes are 9:30 to 12 in the morn- 
ing, and 1 to 4 in the afternoon. 


Union Musicians Plan for 
Free Symphony Concerts 


As has been previously reported upon in the 
Lasor CLaRIon, the American Federation of Musi- 
cians is undertaking to provide a series of free con- 
certs in the smaller cities of the nation, to be given 
by symphony orchestras from the large cities, in- 
cluding the San Francisco Synfphony. 


The move follows a suggestion made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to James C. Petrillo, head of the 
A.F.M., when the latter was invited to the White 
House and the President pointed out that in foreign 
countries concert orchestras are sent from city to 
city, and stated that he had been wondering if the 
A.F.M. could not do something along‘the same line. 
The result of the suggestion was that Petrillo took 
the matter up with the international executive board 
of the Federation and an appropriation of $250,000 
was made toward the project. Details of the plan are 
now being worked upon by the Federation’s interna- 
tional and local officials. 


Discussed at Meeting 


Elmer Hubbard, president of the Musicians’ Union 
in San Francisco, recently went to Chicago where the 
subject was under consideration by President Petrillo 
and representatives of the unions in cities which have 
orchestras called upon to forward the program. He 
stated that the project is a most ambitious one, 
though its carrying out will require extended con- 
sideration on matters pertaining to conditions exist- 
ing in the various areas, and that he is giving his 
own best efforts towards carrying out the program 
here. Likewise, he continued, the management of 
the Symphony Orchestra Association which has com- 
plete control of the local organization and the use 
of its name at any time, has been co-operative in 
forwarding the project, and bringing about com- 
pliance with intended purpose as advanced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This purpose is not only for morale 
building and its maintenance during the war, but in 
the wider field that of giving the people of smaller 
cities an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with and develop an appreciation of the finer fea- 
tures of music and of that profession. 


In the Local Area 


Hubbard said that plans now being worked upon 
had Stockton as tentatively the initial city in which 
the San Francisco Symphony would be heard. He 
was cautious, however, the early part of this week 
on going into details, declaring that a number of 
matters yet remained to be considered, and that he 
could only speak for himself and his intention to 
lend all possible support to the project, but that 
further announcement might soon be forthcoming. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

E. F. Quinn, retired member of Boston Typograph- 
ical Union and formerly a member of the Globe 
chapel, was a visitor at headquarters on Thursday of 
last week, and left the same evening for Chicago. He 
came in from Los Angeles, where he spent a few days 
after visiting with his daughter in Long Beach. Mr. 
Quinn’s last visit to the West Coast was in 1941. 


Word came from Portland that Dave Mason of the 
commercial branch, who entered the service the first 
of the year and is attached to an Army unit, is seri- 
ously ill in U. S. Veterans’ Hospital in the Rose City. 


E. J. Ammer of the Rotary Colorprint chapel left 
last Friday for Portland, where he will visit with his 
mother, who is celebrating her ninetieth birth anni- 
versary. Also during the two weeks he will spend in 
the Northwest he will drop in on his son, now in the 
service and stationed near Portland. Ammer is just 
recovering from an attack of influenza, and believes 
the trip will benefit him while he is convalescing. 


William P. Cantwell, president of Union Label 
Action, a Worcester, Mass., organization promoting 
the use of the union label, mails us a copy of a 
neat four-page publication printed for members of the 
Allied Trades from Worcester now in the service. 
This publication, the Telegram-Gazette Gossipper, 
met with such favor by the publisher of the Tele- 
gram-Gazette that he asked to be allowed to assume 
the entire cost. Promoters of similar publications in 
San Francisco are asked to exchange copies with Mr. 
Cantwell, at 1174 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 


Among members of the union from surrounding 
towns in northern California who visited in San 
Francisco over last week-end were the following: 
President Al K. Smith of Stockton Typographical 
Union; Secretary Howard Eden, San Mateo; Jack 
Huber, San Jose; Herbert Hill, Sacramento; Al 
Archer, Vallejo, and Madison Goodyear, Ralph E. 
Mercer, George Santos and C. C. Schroeder, all of 
Stockton. 


Oscar Heino of the Shanly Company chapel, now 
with the Merchant Marine, is spending a week’s 
leave from duty visiting friends and fellow workers 
in San Francisco. 

Your correspondent has been a bachelor most of 
this week, Mrs. Holderby having spent a few days 
visiting with friends in Santa Cruz. 

Lt. L. F. Morris, U.S.N.R., of the Eureka Press, 
writes from “Somewhere in the Southwest Pacific.” 
He says there is not much choice in the .weather in 
that locality, as “it’s either too hot or too rainy, or 
both at the same time,” and he would welcome a 
little touch of San Francisco climate. 


Edward J. Shaw, retired member of No. 21 and 
formerly associated with the commercial branch, re- 
ports that Mrs. Shaw, who has been ailing for some 
time, was forced to undergo an operation for gall 
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stones on August 14. The operation was successful, 
but it will be some time before she will be fully re- 
covered in health. 


Chairman H. E. Crosby of the Mercury Press 
chapel returned to work on Thursday of last week, 
after a two weeks’ vacation spent with his father-in- 
law and family at Thornton, in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

(Mr. and Mrs. William Ehrman announces the ar- 
rival at their home on Thursday, August 12, of 
Muriel Miriam Ehrman, six pounds one and a half 
ounces. Ehrman is now on defense work. 

L. G. (“Rex”) Beach, a pensioner of San Mateo 
Typographical Union and brother of Harry Beach 
of the Daily News chapel, suffered a stroke last Sat- 
urday, which proved fatal. Deceased had been in ill 
health for more than a year. Services were con- 
ducted on Tuesday of this week at the Crosby & 
Gray chapel in Burlingame. 


Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 2I—By Mable A. Skinner 

S.F.W.A. held its regular business meeting, Tuesday, 
August 17. Mrs. F. M. Chilson, our international 
first vice-president, was a guest. She brought to our 
attention that all membership receipts must be signed 
by the person to whom they are issued. There is a 
space reserved for this in the upper left hand corner 
of the receipt. These receipts must be kept in order 
that the beneficiary may collect, upon the death of a 
member. After the meeting cards were played and 
refreshments served, which were enjoyed by everyone. 

There will be an afternoon whist party November 
3. More details later. 

Mrs. Gertrude Wiles has a new address: 2750 Sut- 
ter street, apartment 202. 

Mrs. Peter Wahl and daughter, Kathleen, have re- 
turned to their home in Seattle after a three weeks’ 
holiday spent with their in-laws, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Rourke. 

Aviation Cadet James Skinner left Wednesday 
morning to begin his pre-flight training at St. Mary’s. 
Previously he had two weeks of “Mom’s” home- 
cooked food. 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 


Last warning! Next Sunday, August 29, is the day 
of the fifth annual tournament and dinner of the 
Golf Association. Plans are all completed, the 
awards have all been purchased, a delicious dinner 
menu has been prepared for the 110 diners—and the 
Richmond golf course has been put in perfect con- 
dition. A fine program has been arranged—18 holes 
of golf, medal at handicap, with beautiful merchan- 
dise awards; a hole-in-one contest for the men and 
also for the ladies, for cash awards; a putting con- 
test, also for both ladies and men, and with cash 
awards; and a guest flight, with merchandise awards, 
for non-printers. Distribution of awards will take 
place during the dinner. 

Also during the dinner, the election of officers for 
the coming year will take place. This election will 
be the only piece of business scheduled—the rest of 
the time being dedicated to enjoyment. All in all, 
the usual swell day of fun for all is planned. There is 
no more to be said, except that tee time is 10:30 
sharp; greens fees, $1; entry fee, 50 cents, and that 
you and your guests will have a fine day of golf 
awaiting. We’ll see you on the first tee. 

MARK 
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New Move to Introduce _ 
One-Man Street Cars 


A request has been submitted to the Board of 
Supervisors, on behalf of the Market Street Rail- 
ways, asking the Board to submit to the voters at 
the November election a proposal providing for re- 
peal of the two-man street-car ordinance, which or- 
dinance was voted upon by the people, and adopted 
at an election several years ago, and has since been 
upheld in the U. S. courts. 

The request was referred to a joint meeting of 
the judiciary and public utilities committees of the 
Board of Supervisors, which was scheduled to be held 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon. 

Representatives of the two groups of union street 
carmen, Divisions 518 and 1004, announced this week 
they would attend the committee hearing and oppose 
the proposition. 


Union Head's Warning on 
School Teacher Shortage 


Greatly increased juvenile delinquency will result 
from the present serious shortage of teachers, John 
M. Fewkes, president of the American Federation of 
Teachers, warned the nation in leading a discussion 
on “Education for Victory and Permanent Peace.” 

Pointing to what is happening in Britain because of 
a shortage of teachers, President Fewkes said that 
early in the war that country allowed the schools to 
be depleted, as many teachers were taken into the 
military forces or war industry. 


Experience of Britain 


“Children and youth of school age were allowed to 
enter industry or to roam the streets,” he explained. 
“Too much money and too much time on their hands 
had the usual effects on the morals and stability of 
British youth.” Britain, Fewkes added, tells us that 
she is now paying for her neglect in greatly increased 
juvenile delinquency. 

“America is heedlessly following the identical pat- 
tern that Britain has warned us to avoid,” he de- 
clared. 

“Our teachers are rapidly leaving the schools for 
the military or governmental services or for better 
paying jobs in industry, while school boards are ac- 
tually cutting teachers’ salaries and shortening school 
terms, and boys and girls are being taken out of 
schools to go to work at salaries far above those re- 
ceived by their teachers.” 


No Need to Draft Children 


Fewkes declared that winning the war was of course 
the first consideration. “If it were necessary, our 
school children down to the primary grades should 
be drafted to stem the tide of the Nazi hordes,” he 
continued. “At the present time, however, according 
to the statements of our military leaders, our govern- 
ment officials and all educational authorities, our 
children up to the age of 18 can best serve their 
country and aid the military effort by continuing 
their studies.” 

Students must be made to feel, he emphasized, that 
they are actually rendering military service to their 
country by regular attendance in school, concentra- 
tion on their studies, and development of sound 
bodies. 


Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 
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A.F.L. Offers Post-War Economic Program | Labor and Administration 


The executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor proposed to the nation a sweeping program 
for the economic rehabilitation of America after the 
end of the war so that jobs may be provided in pri- 
vate industry for the millions of returning soldiers 
and sailors and the other millions of production gol- 
diers now serving in war plants on the home front. 


Peacetime Production Drive 


The Council indorsed the President’s demobiliza- 
tion protection program for the veterans of this war 
but declared it would be inadequate without a peace- 
time production drive on a scale larger even than the 
present war setup. 


The Federation leaders further pledged themselves 
to take all possible steps to protect the seniority 
rights of those now serving in the armed forces, to 
facilitate their return to their former jobs and “to 
give them every opportunity to make up for lost 
time in seeking economic and social advancement.” 
The text of the official declaration follows: 


Text of Declaration 


“The Executive Council has given careful consider- 
ation to President Roosevelt’s proposals for action 
in behalf of those now serving in the armed forces 
when the time for demobilization comes. He has 
urged mustering out pay, unemployment compensa- 
tion and disability benefits for the veterans of this 
war. These recommendations are meritorious and 
constructive so far as they go but, of necessity, they 
offer merely temporary, stop-gap protection. 


“The real answer to the problem of demobilization, 
as all will concede, is to find jobs in private industry 
for those who are mustered out of the armed forces. 
The Government alone cannot provide these jobs nor 
should it be expected to do so. Primarily it is the 
responsibility of management and organized labor 
operating under our free enterprise system. Further- 
more, the problem is not restricted to those in the 
armed forces. The same post-war predicament con- 
fronts the millions of workers now engaged in the 
manufacture and transportation of war materials. 
Obviously, if we are to have idle factories after the 
war is over private industry will not be able to em- 
ploy the millions of ex-soldiers and war workers who 
will be seeking jobs. Our objective, therefore, must 
be to prepare a peace-time production program which 
will reach even larger proportions. than the present 
war production drive. The American Federation of 
Labor does not share the pessimistic attitude of those 
who foresee no escape from a major depression at 
the conclusion of the war. 


Opportunities for Business Expansion 


“On the contrary, we anticipate opportunities for 
business expansion unparalleled in the history of our 
country. Stocks of consumer goods, the demand for 
which will be heavy, have practically vanished. Pri- 
vate housing construction, which has been at a stand- 
still since Pearl Harbor, should boom. Export trade 
for the rehabilitation of those nations which have 
been devastated by war should flourish. New inven- 
tions developed under the stress of war emergency 
can be applied to peace-time uses, thereby creating 
large new industries. 


“These opportunities for the development of peace- 
time prosperity must not be missed because of lack 
of preparation, lack of incentive or lack of co-ordi- 
Our rapid progress along the 
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road to military victory emphasizes the urgency of 
being ready and equipped to tackle the economic 
problems of peace. 


“The first step in preparation for the revitalization 
of business and industry is to make advance plans 
for rapid reconversion from a wartime to a peacetime 
basis. We all remember the unfortunate delays en- 
countered in the conversion procesg after Pearl Har- 
bor. Those mistakes must not be repeated. The Ex- 
ecutive Council therefore recommends that the War 
Production Board be directed to begin plans now for 
reconversion, industry by industry and plant by plant, 
so that we can be all set for action the moment the 
war ends. 


“The second major step must be the encourage- 
ment of capital investment and industrial expansion 
for peace-time production. The Executive Council 
believes that the Government should not only per- 
mit but stimulate opportunities to make a reasonable 
and fair profit for firms that are willing to increase 
production and employment. Furthermore, these 
business firms must be given assurance that they will 
not be taxed to death. In the long run, the best in- 
centive for bigger and better business under our free 
enterprise system is a chance to make a profit. No 
better way can be found to promote confidence and 
stimulate business activity. 


Recommendation to International Unions 


“Finally, the Executive Council recommends that 
every national and international union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor take the in- 
itiative now in seeking to find a basis for post-war 
labor-management co-operation. The International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers blazed the trail 
toward this objective last June when it inaugurated 
a series of conferences with the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association for the purpose of working 
out joint solutions of the industry’s post-war prob- 
lems. Among the subjects now being surveyed as a 
result. of these meetings are how to reconvert the 
industry as quickly as possible, how to increase peace- 
time production, how to meet manpower problems 
and how the union and the employers can best pro- 
mote maximum output and top employment. The 
Executive Council heartily recommends similar la- 
bor-management co-operation in all plants and in all 
industries. The benefits to workers, employers and 
the nation as a whole would be incalculable. 


Assurance to Service Men 


“To sum up, the Executive Council indorses the 
President’s proposals for the protection of those now 
serving in the armed forces. It urges joint action by 
labor, management and the Government to stimulate 
peace-time production and full employment. And it 
wishes to take this opportunity of assuring our men 
in uniform that the American Federation of Labor is 
determined to do everything in its power to protect 
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Forces Urge Security Bill 


The eighth anniversary of the Social Security Act 
was marked by beginning of a nationwide drive for 
broad expansion of the law, with labor and adminis- 
tration forces in the lead of the movement. 


At Chicago, the American Federation of Labor ex- 
ecutive council, meeting in quarterly session, urged, 
prompt enactment of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, for expansion of the act. 


Senator Wagner, of New York, who played a lead- 
ing part in writing the measure in 1935, urged early 
hearings and action on the bill that he joined in 
sponsoring in June, to extend social security to mil- 
lions not now covered, to embrace new fields of 
social insurance and to aid returning veterans of this 
war. 

The details of this bill follow in substance changes 
also advocated by Federal Security Administrator 
McNutt. 

President Roosevelt urged extension of the law in 
a statement also recalling the second anniversary of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

The President called the Social Security Act “that 
humanitarian law’ which made a “real beginning 
toward the abolition of want in this country.” 

He declared that while 60,000,000 workers are 
building security for their old age with their own 
contributions, fairness and equity require extension 
of these benefits to farmers, small businessmen and 
others working for themselves, as well as inclusion 
of protection against the economic hazard of ill- 


health. 
— 


Correspondents, Please Note 

The Labor Day edition of the Lasor Cuarion will 
be issued next week. Due to the mechanical necessi- 
ties brought about by the additional pages to be 
printed, it is required that press time be advanced. 
Hence, copy for next Friday’s issue should reach the 
Lasor Cuarion office not later than 3 o’clock Tues- 
day afternoon. 


their seniority rights, to facilitate their return to 
their former jobs and to give them every opportunity 
to make up for lost time in seeking economic and 
social advancement. America can do no less for 
those who have risked their lives and suffered and 
sacrificed in order that our way of life may be safe- 
guarded and preserved for all time.” 
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; Friday, August 27, 1943 


S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 
+ The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
August 20, 1943 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by Vice-Presi- 
dent Haggerty. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present, except President 
Shelley and Secretary O’Connell, who were excused. 
Vice-President Haggerty presided. Delegate Alfred 
C. Armstrong of the Waiters’ Union was appointed 
secretary pro tem, and Delegate Frank O’Brien of 
the Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen’s Union, vice- 
president pro tem. 

Credentials—Referred to the organizing commit- 
tee: Jewelers No: 36—Leonard G. Allen. Practical 
Nurses’ Association No. 267—Mae Benson. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—( Meeting 
held’ Friday, August 20.) Called to order at 7:30 
p- m. The following were examined and, having 
found them to possess the necessary qualifications, 
the committee recommended that they be seated as 
delegates to this Council: Hotel Service Workers 
No. 283—Bernice Throop. Post Office Clerks No. 2— 
H. A. Weirich. Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Ar- 
thur Johnson, A. A. Smith. Waitresses No. 48—Jackie 
MacFarlane. 

Communications—Filed: Walter Phair, secretary 
to Senator Downey, acknowledging receipt of our 
letter of July 29 with inclosure to Senator Downey. 
Katherine Shryver, executive secretary, National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax, asking for con- 
tribution. Harold J. Boyd, chairman, Citizens Com- 
mittee for Democratic Freedom in North Africa, 
stating that. a special meeting was held August 16 
and a working quorum decided to suspend regular 
meetings until such time as events produce a situa- 
tion demanding further action. 

Donations: Cooks No. 44 contributed $22 (which 
is their last collection) to the 1943 Red Cross War 
Fund. ; 

Bills were read ‘and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 

The president is authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to co-operate with the Joint Council 
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Your Contribution Aided 
a OW the San Francisco War Chest Backs Up 
the Fighting Front” is the title of the 
latest report issued by the War Chest to those 


who contributed to the unified appeal last year. | 


In dramatic form, the report reveals how con- 


tributors are making it possible for fourteen war 
relief agencies to carry on their vital work. The 
money provides service for men in the armed 
forces, prisoners of war, refugees, and the starving 
and homeless in both occupied and unoccupied 
countries. ; 


of Teamsters in arranging for the proper program in 
the launching of the ship named after Michael Casey, 
on Labor Day. 

Unfinished Business—On instructions of the Coun- 
cil at its last meeting the secretary cast the unani- 
mous vote of the San Francisco Labor Council for 
Daniel P. Haggerty as delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor convention. 

Meeting adjourned at 8:20 p. m. 

Receipts, $552.00; disbursements, $537.37. 

Respectfully submitted. 
ALFRED C. ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Notice to Union Officials 


It is the intention to publish in next week’s issue - 


of the Lapor Carton the directory of unions affii- 
ated with the San Francisco Labor Council. The last 
publication of the directory was in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1943. If there has been any change since 
that date in the location of your union’s headquarters, 
its meeting place or meeting date, or if any error 
was noted in the last publication of the directory, 
please notify the office of the secretary of the Labor 
Council not later than next Monday, by phone or 
otherwise, giving the proper information. 
———_—__ 


Warns on Employment of Minors 

Employers face criminal prosecution, under Sec- 
tion 1293 of the California Labor Code, if they em- 
ploy minors under 16 years of age in the operation 
of printing presses. This was stated by John F. Dal- 
ton, State Labor Commissioner, when he announced 
the conviction of the owner of a local printing es- 
tablishment. 

The prosecution was the result of an investigation 
by the Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment wherein it was found that a minor 13 years old 
had been seriously injured while operating a small 
power press. . 


_ a 

“Men cannot labor on always. They must have 
recreation. And, if they have it not from healthful 
sources, they will be very likely to take it from 
poisoned fountains.”—Orville Dewey. 


After the War.. .what? 


Are you planning today for the home you'd like to build 
when this Emergency is over? SAVE NOW for the down 
payment, so that you will be in a position to obtain an 
F. H. A. loan when materials are once more available. 


Call any office of The San Francisco Bank for details on 


how you may own your home when this War is over. 
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Tell the Boss About This 
One! Line Forms to Left! 


The War Labor Board today offered employers a 
simple rule-of-thumb system for granting individual 
pay raises without Board permission, provided those 
raises remain within specified limits and do not force 
the employer involved to raise his prices to the 
public. 

Small firms with thirty or fewer employees may 
make merit increases not exceeding 10 cents an hour 
during any one year for straight time work, if the to- 
tal of such increases during the year does not raise the 
hourly wage of all employees in the plant more than 
an average of 5 cents per straight-time hour. 


However, If, As and When ’ 

However, the employee may not be given a higher 
rate of pay than the top wage paid by the em- 
ployer between July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943, for 
jobs of similar skill, duties, and responsibilities. 
Nor may the increases be granted if they will re- 
sult in “any appreciable rise in production costs,” 
furnish a basis for a price increase, or violate the 
terms of a union contract. 

Companies with more than thirty employees were 
given three ways of making raises without W.L.B. 
approval. 

1. Merit increases or automatic length-of-service 
raises may be granted within any given job classi- 
fication up to 10 cents a straight-time hour within 
any year, or up to two-thirds of the difference be- 
tween the minimum and maximum rates for that 
particular classification, whichever is greater. As 
with the smaller companies, the total of such merit 
increases within any given year may not exceed an 
average of 5 cents an hour for all employees. 


Get Within Range, Somehow! 

2. Employees promoted or reclassified to higher 
ratings may be given raises up to 15 per cent of their 
salary on their former job, whichever is higher. If 
an employee has special ability and experience, how- 
ever, he may be paid according to his ability and 
experience within the appropriate range. 

3. Employees employed under a “bona fide” ap- 
prentice or trainee program may be given systematic 
raises from time to time as their productive abilities 
increase, provided such raises conform either to the 
union contract or to the rule on such increases set 
forth by federal or state agencies. 


Report Regarding Labor 
Draft Brings Protests 


With the recent appearance in the New York 
Herald-Tribune of a report “on high authority” that 
President Roosevelt intends to press for passage of 
the Austin-Wadsworth compulsory service bill, the 
Workers’ Defense League says that its often repeated 
warning that the bill will be pushed immediately on 
the reconvening of Congress “seems to be approach- 
ing fulfillment.” 

Upon publication of the report, the League sent a 
telegram to the President urging that he express his 
confidence in the American people by instructing 
Director of War Mobilization Byrnes and War Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt to drop the draft labor 
proposal. 

The League was joined in its protest with a state- 
ment from James Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ, who personally 
felt that. “the proposed Austin-Wadsworth bill would 
constitute a big step toward the Nazi and Fascist 
concept of compulsory labor.” 

—_—————9~———_—_— 
HOMES FOR WAR WORKERS 

More than 180,000 new war housing units were 
completed and made available for war workers during 
the first four months of 1943, the National Housing 
Agency announces. During the same period, a total 
of 186,000 new units of all types of war housing were 
placed under construction, N.H.A. reported. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


[In this (the eleventh) article of its series relating 
to the proposed amendments to the Social Security 
Act now pending in Congress, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Committee on Social Security sets 
forth its views in favor of advisory committee par- 
ticipation 1n operating social insurance.) 


Through advisory committees labor can partici- 
pate actively with management in improving the 
operation of our social insurance. Learning what the 
social security offices are trying to do and what they 
are up against, we can make suggestions. We can 
hear what the employers have to say and can tell 
them how it looks from our angle. We can protest 
where the law is not working out as it should. We 
can help to keep the program pointed to conditions 
as they are. 

Argue for National Plan 


The times demand a national system of social se- 
curity. We cannot chop it up into a lot of separate 
local or state programs, because any one of us may 
move from city to city or from state to state in our 
employment. So social insurance has to be national, 
just as our railroad system has to be national—be- 
cause it is too difficult to adjust to different sets of 
rates and rules, and to different machinery and time 
tables, whenever we go from one state to another. 


Of course a national system—and all government— 
has its dangers unless the people are awake and par- 
ticipate all the way from the home town to Washing- 
ton and back again. But a national system is sim- 
pler and more effective for social insurance than sep- 
arate state or local systems. While officials in Wash- 
ington may have the best intentions in the world, it 
is easy to forget reality and it is hard to imagine 
something one has never seen. However, we find the 
same thing in the state capital, and even in our own 
county and precinct. To safeguard our rights under 
the more complicated conditions of modern living 
and working we have been setting up advisory com- 
mittees in the last few years. 


“Grass Roots” Participation 

We must keep all social security administration— 
whether local or national—close to our first-hand ex- 
perience. As the farmers say, we must have “grass 
roots” participation. The vote is a democratic in- 
strument; but it does not give enough chance for 
co-operation with government nowadays. It only reg- 
isters our general opinions once in a while. Protests 
to state or national legislators or administrative offices 
are not enough either; for usually they only succeed 
in locking the barn door after the horse is stolen. 

But through advisory committees, with open dis- 
cussion, we can build many points of view into our 
basic social security policies. Through advisory com- 
mittees we can help to plan the basic machinery of 
social security administration to meet the practical 
problems of labor and of management. As we are 
building industrial safety into the basic design of 
new machines instead of waiting to add some safety 
gadget. later, our advisory committees can get the 
proper specifications into the blueprints of our new 
social security machinery. Through advisory com- 
mittees we can also help to meet new or critical ques- 
tions and can help the technical people on the staff 
to make decisions which take our interests into ac- 
count. 

Social insurance is about the most important thing 
in labor’s program, next to steady employment at 
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Strictly Independent 


good wages. So we need to give special effort to 
make the most of the opportunity for advisory com- 
mittee co-operation with every social security office— 
local, state, regional and national. Some advisory 
committees are provided for in the present law; 
others in the proposed amendments which are fa- 
vored by the A.F.L. These committees are: 


1. The federal and local advisory councils to the 
Employment Service. 

2. The advisory councils to the local social insur- 
ance offices. 


3. The federal advisory council or councils to the 
Social Security Board (under the proposed amend- 
ment). 


Boards of Review 


4. The national advisory council for hospitalization 
insurance (under the proposed amendment) together 
with any other necessary local or regional and special 
or technical boards. 


Besides these advisory committees which provide 
for direct labor representation there are special boards 
for reviewing the work and the policies of the social 


security system. All citizens can register their opin- 
ions with these boards. They are: 

1. The Board of Trustees for the old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance trust fund (which under the pro- 
posed amendment would be the social insurance trust 
fund). This board must report to Congress on th 
condition of the fund. . 

2. The appeals boards. 

3. The Social Security Board itself, which is direct- 
ed by the law to study and to make recommendations 
on social insurance. 


Should Closely Watch Operation 


These committees and boards give opportunity for 
bona fide participation in all branches of social se- 
curity. Our job is to participate actively in the social 
security program. We must not allow the commit- 
tees to be merely window dressing or a rubber stamp. 
We must take them as seriously as our best nego- 
tiating or union-management committees. We must 
see that our best qualified people are on the com- 
mittees. We must make sure that our committee rep- 
resentatives have some experience which fits them to 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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represent us, that they study and inform themselves, 
attend the committee meetings regularly, and go 
prepared. They must be thoroughly schooled in la- 
bor’s point of view and quick to consult their union. 
While they stand for the union’s program they should 
be able to get along with the other members of the 
committee. They must be ready to give time and 
hard work. 


Through our representatives on the advisory com- 
mittees we must build our co-operation with the en- 
tire social security system, and must build it from 
the bottom up. Through our regular union channels 
we must keep the committees in touch with the way 
social security is affecting our members. Our local 
union meetings should make social security a part of 
their regular order of business. In their meetings the 
members can britig up any question or grievance, and 
make suggestions. These should be passed on to the 
central labor union and to the American Federation 
of Labor. This will give us a practical and effective 
voice in our local social security administration. 
Questions involving local policy can be referred on 
up to the local advisory committee and the state so- 
cial security office; and national questions can go on 
up to Washington in the same way. 

Advisory committees are a chance for partnership 
in getting the job done. The committee is not there 
to boss the social security office, just as union-man- 
agement co-operation doesn’t mean supplanting the 
foreman or the top executive of the plant. Co-oper- 
ation through active advisory committees is not 
pressure politics, either; but is exactly the opposite 
because it provides for joint participation. Organi- 
zations of employers and labor represented on ad- 
visory committees co-operate because each has some- 
thing at stake and something to contribute. 

Hard Work Required 

This kind of participation takes hard work. We 
must train ourselves to it as we train to service any 
intricate and high-powered machine; and we must 
stay on the job. Government cannot operate demo- 
cratically if the people go to sleep and leave every- 
thing to paid employees, no matter how conscientious 
they are and how thoroughly we trust them. The 
paid staff cannot possibly know what is happening to 
labor unless we tell them. But through our unions 
and advisory committee representatives we can gather 
up our local members’ experience; we can weigh and 
sift it; we can make it useful to our local social se- 
curity program. We must do the same thing for our 
state and on up to our national social security pro- 
gram. All the way up and down the line we must 
participate with management and with the social se- 
curity offices in building our system of social insur- 
ance. 


Advisory committees can have great. power; and it 


- is a heavy responsibility to make our social security 


advisory committees work properly. We owe that 
to society, to ourselves and to our families. While 
we are safeguarding and improving our social security 
we are perfecting the instrument. for democratic par- 
ticipation in all parts of government; we are re-tool- 
ing democracy for the future. 
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“As the world grows more civilized we keep right 
on improving padlocks.’—The War Cry. 
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Public Employees Take New Jobs 


Public employment is losing men and women be- 
cause of high pay in war industries, the New Jersey 
Civil Service Commission has reported to Governor 
Edison. As a result the state got along during the 
last fiscal year with 2051 fewer employees, and 
saved $447,995.37 as compared with 1942 payrolls. 

The commission reported that about 1500 state offi- 
cers and employees have entered the armed forces. 

Further salary increases may be necessary if the 
cost. of living continues to rise, the commission said. 
On January 1, last, state employees received salary 
raises ranging from $120 to $300 annually, as well 
as a bonus, but the commission pointed out that 
these compensation boosts did not permanently dis- 
pose of the problem. 


Free Press Maintenance 
Urged to Photo-Engravers 


Maintenance of freedom of the press is vital to 
the preservation of the “four freedoms,” the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union, meeting in Buffalo, 
was told. 

“If we lose freedom of the press, those other four 
freedoms will eventually vanish, just as they did in 
Germany and Italy, after the press had become a 
government press,” George N. Dale, chairman of the 
special standing committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association said before the union’s 
forty-fourth annual convention. 

First steps toward the death of press freedom are 
usually hardly discernible and always come from 
the Government, Dalé declared. 

He criticized exclusion of news photographers from 
the Casablanca conference between President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. He said: “This 
new ‘type of Government intervention in our business 
strikes directly at a free press. 

“The time has not come, and must never come, in 
this country to completely ignore, to absolutely ex- 
clude news photographers from events of world-wide 
importance. If that course is followed to a conclu- 
sion, we can well imagine that eventually we shall 
have but one source of news, Government com- 
muniques.” 
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Need Volunteer Harvest 
Help for Coming Holidays 


Labor Day week-enders who volunteer their serv- 
ices for the three-day holiday, September 4, 5 and 6, 
will find California farms and orchards in virtually 
every part of the State in need of harvest helpers. 


Lack of farm experience should not influence any- 
one to give up the idea of volunteering, as many of 
the crops are classed as “quantity” crops and do not 
necessarily require skill in picking, it is pointed out. 

Crops and locations where Labor Day harvest vol- 
unteers are needed are as follows: Raisins, in the 
San Joaquin Valley; walnuts, in southern California; 
prunes, in the Santa Clara, Sonoma, Napa and Sacra- 
mento valleys; grapes, in the North Coast counties; 
almonds, in the central counties around San Luis 
Obispo and also in the Sacramento valley; walnuts, 
from Stockton to Tulare county; tomatoes, early 
ripening, in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, 
and hops in the Sonoma valley. 

Extra gasoline allowances can be obtained from 
the Farm Labor Offices in these centers, and also 
instructions and suggestions on where to go, housing 
and food accommodations. For most, it will be the 
usual Labor Day week-end, with camping equipment 
needed. There are two Farm Labor Offices in San 
Francisco—328 Merchants Exchange building, 465 
California street (Exbrook 5586), and 738 Howard 
street (Garfield 7420). 

Me se ig Bae ee 

A ninth workers’ restaurant was recently opened 
in Rio de Janeiro. It has been organized particularly 
to serve the needs of the dock workers of the city 
and is equipped to serve 4000 meals a day. Other 
popular restaurants are under construction. 
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The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of Jabor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Keary. 


Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan -Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 

Desenfant, A., & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post. 

Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Strect. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 
468 Third St. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet. Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt. Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 
Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 


Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and ‘Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair, 
Clea1.ing establishments that do not. display the 


shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 98 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not inci 4 the union 
8 


shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 


